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enabled Venice to regain her primacy. The chapters which describe 
the rivalry of Venice and Florence, the latter's commercial conquest 
and the activity and fall of her great banking and trading companies, 
are decidedly the best in the book and make an interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of the rise of modern capitalism. 

The chief criticism which must be made of Yver's work is not of its 
style, which is pleasing, nor of its usefulness, but of the superficial treat- 
ment of his subject, and this despite his unquestioned industry. This 
defect seems due to an insufficient preliminary knowledge of general 
economic history. A more intimate acquaintance, for example, with 
the mediaeval grain trade and with the motives of its regulation would 
have prevented an expression of naive surprise that Frederic II was not 
animated by the ideals of a modern free-trader (p. 108). Information 
as to the wider problems of the history of commerce and of commercial 
law would have made possible a deeper penetration into questions of 
internal organization and structure. Such writers as Huvelin or Des 
Marez, with their knowledge of German work in economic history, would 
not have been content to skim over the surface of three-quarters of a 
century, picking up for the most part the external facts alone. The 
economic historian, however restricted his subject of study, needs a 
special equipment. Yver's book betrays too frequently the hand of the 
young general practitioner rather than that of the trained specialist. 
But as a first publication it is nevertheless in many respects commend- 
able. It brings out well the interrelation of economic and political his- 
tory ; it emphasizes afresh the lesson of continuity of development ; 
it is well written, and it contains a number of previously unpublished 
facts. 

Edwin F. Gay. 

Harvard University. 

Modern Methods in Charity. An Account of the Systems of 
Relief, Public and Private, in the Principal Countries having Modern 
Methods. By Charles Richmond Henderson, assisted by others. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — xiv, 714 pp. 

The definite recognition by American students of the need for scien- 
tific standards in interpreting and coping with social problems will 
probably date from the year 1904. Two great universities, Harvard 
and Chicago, organized special courses in social work, and a New York 
philanthropist endowed a separate school, which he hoped would influ- 
ence and be influenced by Columbia. Several notable books were 
published, so that by the end of the year both student and worker were 
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prepared to welcome the compendium which the publishers had her- 
alded broadcast as a scholarly exposition of scientific standards of 
thought and practice throughout the civilized world. 

It was with a mind filled with pleasant anticipations that the present 
reviewer began to read Modern Methods in Charity. The disappoint- 
ment experienced was all the more keen because of the knowledge that 
the author deserved credit for undertaking to supply information of such 
vast importance, and because his past services to beginners and older 
workers and to national assemblies had earned the reward that a scien- 
tific study of modern methods in charity would certainly have brought. 
At first it seemed impossible to review unfavorably a book from such a 
source ; then it seemed best to confine the review to the mention of 
new and valuable data ; finally, however, the reviewer was convinced that 
it was due not alone to author and publisher, but to social workers, and 
more particularly to students of finance, politics and economics, to 
state candidly that this book fails fairly to represent either modern 
methods in charity or modern American methods of describing charit- 
able work. 

The scientific method, which no one has urged more eloquently than 
the author, investigates thoroughly, records accurately, classifies, co- 
ordinates. The unscientific method which we are trying to displace, and 
of which this book is an example, sees through a glass darkly, mistakes 
accidents for averages, suffers from what psychologists term " total 
recall," fails to distinguish appearance from fact or pretension from 
achievement. The scientific method adapts treatment to need, pre- 
scribing, for example, that in writing a book the subject-matter and the 
treatment be fitted to the needs of the prospective reader. In not one 
single respect can this book be said to conform to scientific standards, 
to fit the needs or the desires of students, practical workers or laymen 
interested in philanthropic work. Unfortunately for the reader, the 
publishers have done little to compensate for defect of matter and form. 
The table of contents gives no idea of content or treatment ; significant 
page headings are lacking ; the section headings confuse rather than 
help, being neither consistent nor complete ; the same may be said of 
the topical paragraphing ; and the index suggests mushroom histories 
of the world. 

The reviewer has read carefully, line byline, the 75 pages devoted to 
Germany, and the 62 assigned to Austria- Hungary, besides turning to 
other portions for information regarding live questions that now con- 
cern the American student and executive officer. We should all like to 
know the extent of applications, methods employed, results obtained, 
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etc., with respect to the following features mentioned in the chapter on 
Germany : the organization of rural church workers for the care of home- 
less men ; community responsibility for emergency relief given to one 
of its legal residents by another community, and reimbursement for the 
advances so made ; general provision in almshouses for aged couples to 
live together ; compulsory labor for intemperate, neglectful fathers ; 
hospital treatment of insured consumptives by the insurance companies, 
who find it cheaper to pay board in sanatoria than to pay death pre- 
miums ; provision for convalescents ; invalid insurance ; colonies for 
drunkards ; compulsory education for deaf mutes and schools where 
boarders and day pupils are received ; boarding-out of the insane, which 
is said to cost but two-fifths as much as hospital care ; special sanatoria, 
apart from the insane, for chronic nervous troubles ; permitting teach- 
ers, pastors or other responsible citizens to initiate proceedings in the 
interest of abused or neglected children ; imposing on school physicians 
the duty to initiate such proceedings wherever they discover physical 
signs of parental neglect ; school gardens ; workingmen's insurance as 
a " substitute for charity." We should have liked facts which would 
help us to decide whether to copy Austrian methods in the following 
matters : the law that recovers from a man when in good circumstances 
what was given him in straitened circumstances ; the house to house 
canvas for contributions to some charitable enterprise, like the Hospital 
Saturday and Sunday Association ; the custom of voting memorial en- 
dowments for charitable purposes on anniversaries ; convalescent homes 
for weak mothers who have just given birth ; general institutional care 
for the blind ; farm homes for foundlings ; model dwellings which pro- 
vide, in addition to the usual conveniences, a central kitchen, a coopera- 
tive store, bath house, steam laundry, reading room and waiting room, 
creche, nursery and retreat for school children. It would be helpful to 
know if any dwellings have yet been built upon this model, the rents 
charged, dividends paid, etc. Inadequate treatment, however, makes it 
impossible to use the book as authority for the description or justifica- 
tion of any of the policies above enumerated. To school gardens four 
lines are given (p. 68) ; to " one of the most famous institutions in the 
world for epileptics" — a class quite neglected until recently in the 
United States — ten lines. Outdoor occupation for consumptives (p. 
56) ; workingmen's insurance (pp. 20 and 70) ; efforts to establish 
common registration by public and private charities (p. 37) ; endow- 
ments (p. 23) ; child labor — all are inadequately treated. We are not 
told what are the " excellent results" of Hamburg's inspection of un- 
dernourished infants (p. 64) ; what methods are devised to discover 
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and treat such children, nor what it costs. Much of the elementary 
theory and rhetoric devoted to Austria-Hungary might profitably have 
given way to facts. 

The death rate for consumptives in Germany is given for the period 
1897 to 1901 as 218.7 f° r every 10,000 inhabitants, which means 21.9 
for every 1000, or more than the gross mortality rate of the empire for 
all causes. Pages 35, 36, 40, 43, 46 are veritable jumbles of clippings 
from Muensterberg, not even dovetailing in structure. Page 106 con- 
tains a mass of valueless statistics on maternity cases; page 137 drags 
in (to no avail) a few sentences on factory legislation. To the deaf 
and blind and foundlings in Austria (pp. 107, no and 116) is given 
space entirely out of proportion to that given to the same classes in 
Germany, for no apparent reason but presence of copy. For the 
opposite reason, perhaps, both heading and content for nine sections 
are lacking in the portion of the work dealing with Hungary. 

Municipal housing for the poor in English cities is disposed of in 
seven lines (p. 233). French seaside sanatoria for children suffering 
from tuberculosis of the joints and glands are dismissed as hospitals for 
rickety and crippled children (p. 544). Tuberculosis in Italy is 
treated hurriedly without reference to the prevalence of the disease. 
Begging in Italy has only six lines in the one place to which the index 
refers (p. 572), although it is inadequately treated on pages 579, 580. 
Fresh-air work and outings are not indexed ; summer outings are in- 
deed indexed, but under Germany ; this important branch of endeavor 
in the United States being practically ignored (p. 487), although New 
York does more work of this kind in one month than all Germany in a 
season. Faulty statistics compiled by an Englishman are used to de- 
scribe the American hospital problem. Juvenile courts and probation 
in the United States are given three pages. Experiments in saving 
abandoned babies by boarding them with mothers who can give them 
the breast are not recorded. No light is thrown on the vexing problem of 
providing food for school children. Of outdoor relief in New York City, 
where outdoor relief is prohibited by charter, page 439 says it is " re- 
duced to the lowest terms." The work of a New York organization, 
which according to the Charities Directory for 1904 had outstanding 
loans October 1, 1903, aggregating $2, 200,000 on 69,390 pledges, is 
mentioned as an incidental activity of a social settlement. Statistics 
are introduced for the year 1880, 1893, 1895, 1896, etc., where statistics 
for 1903 were in print. The naive citation of facts ten to fifteen years 
old is rather discouraging to those who are trying to maintain scientific 
methods in charity work. 
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Typical of the press-clipping standard that persists from cover to 
cover is the table of money values (p. xiii), in which are given facts re- 
garding nearly 60 countries not mentioned elsewhere in the book. On 
the other hand the population of the countries treated is omitted, and 
cities are compared without reducing population and social work to 
equivalent values. The bibliography lacks important books and journ- 
als ; and there is a general failure to give authoritative data upon 
which the student or worker may base theory or practice. 

The author of this book is student, teacher, leader, altruist. He 
knows the value of truths, of facts proved and weighed. He knows 
also the dangers to social work of half truths and of unrelated, un- 
weighed facts. May we not hope that he will be able in a later edition 
to present a volume which justifies its title ? 

William H. Allen. 

New York City. 

Poverty. By ROBERT HUNTER. New York. The Macmillan 
Company, 1904. — ix, 382 pp. 

This work is not an intensive statistical study of poverty like that 
made by Booth for London and Rowntree for York. It is an attempt 
to study poverty sympathetically and to estimate the extent to which it 
exists in the United States. Mr. Hunter fully recognizes that the 
materials for such a study are quite inadequate and justly complains 
that, notwithstanding all the statistical work that is done, we have very 
little real information on the tremendously important questions of pov- 
erty, unemployment, wages, poor relief, child labor and kindred topics. 
He insists that every nation should know what proportion of its people 
are failing, in spite of their best efforts, to secure the necessaries for 
physical efficiency, whether the number is increasing or diminishing, 
and what causes effect its augmentation or diminution. 

Taking our sources of exact information as they stand and supple- 
menting them by his own varied investigations, Mr. Hunter arrives at the 
conclusion that even in fairly prosperous times no less than ten million 
people in the United States are in poverty. He is aware of the diffi- 
culties in the way of such an estimate, but he endeavors to make a crit- 
ical use of the available sources of information on the number of pauper 
burials ; the cases of eviction ; extent of overcrowding and insanitation ; 
death-rates due to tuberculosis ; amount of unemployment ; number of 
accidents in dangerous trades requiring charitable aid ; ownership of 
wealth ; wages, and the number of dependents and delinquents. Mr. 



